2 RETURN RELATIVE TO PROVINCIAL COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

We c ainot, without dtiiiger to the interests of all, leave them in comparative 
Biental inferiority to the masses over whom they assume to rule, and whom they 
are bound to guide. 

This is especially true in reference to the middle class, and at no period more 
80 than at the present. At no period has a well-educated middle class been 
more required. There is every day in our great works and markets, from 
increase of population, communication, knowledge, capital amongst the people, 
a greater demand for all branches of practical science and skill, a wider field for 
all capacities, a greater necessity for enlightenment and virtue, to advance and 
combine the interests and feelings, whether as check, link, or guide, of the other 
two orders of the IState. 

This lias not yet been sufficiently attended to, I regret to say, in Ireland. 
W^hile provision has been made to a considerable e.Ktent, and under wise regu- 
lation and an active administration, for the education of the lower classes, the 
educatioh of the middle, as far at least as the Legislature and the Government 
are concerned, has been neglected. No institutions at all adequate to their 
present, still less to their prospective wants; no iutennediate department of 
sufficient value or extent between the elementary school and the university ; no 
fi:ood preparatory system for specially professional purposes (with one or two 
exceptions) is to be found in operation. The diocesan and royal schools, as will 
appear from the Report of the Committee, are little more than classical high 
schools for the use of the university, and by their actual constitution very- 
restricted.- 

The Academical Institution of Belfast, indeed, approximates to the character 
of such an establishment, but it is only an approximation, and at be.st, a solitary 
exception. In Leinster, Connaught, and Munster there is no institution of the 
kind ; that, is none supported by public funds. One, and one oiily^ in Ulster 1 

This deficiency is still more seriously felt from the constitution of the 
University itself. Without meaning here to impugn the character or conduct 
of that learned body, I must still beg it to be remembered, that it is the only 
univeTsity in Ireland ; and if not fi'om its studies, at least from its emoluments 
and higlier honours and dignities (intended anti valuable only as stimulants to 
general intellectual exertion), the larger mass of the population are altogether 
debarred. It may be true that such was the object of its original constitution, 
and that ti»e fact of the fellows being required, with the exertion of two, to 
take orders, necessarily precludes the possibility of admitting Catholics to such 
situations. 

This, however, is no reason tvh}’ the scholarships should not be opened ; why 
new scholai’ships, and above ail, why new fellowship.*, to which Catholics should 
be equally admissible, should not be founded; or if this be considered not only 
an inadvisable modification, but altogether a subversiou of the institution, it is 
no reason why another, or others, should not be established, not exposed to these 
objections, but fitted to the wants, and open to the admission (in its largest sense) 
of all classes and creeds of the population. It is a grievance unheard of, I believe, 
in any other country in Europe, that for a population of 3,000,000, one university 
only should be provided; still less that from all the higher advantages of that 
university seven-eighths of that verv population, fur whom it is presumed it was 
designed, should be peremptorily excluded. 

An impartial Government, governing a nation, and not a faction, is bound to 
look to this anomaly, with a view of speedily and efficiently correcting its 
injustice, or remedying and supplying its defects; or if this be found imprac- 
ticable, ivhich 1 do not admit; if without violating the very essentials of its 
existence, all creeds cannot be admitted to the full benefits of the present 
Irish Univei'rity, it is surely called on to establish a second university more 
Irish, to which all Irishmen shall be admissible, or at least such an aggregate 
of secondary college? of the same description as may supply the want of this 
university. 

It must also be remembered, that even were the present Irish University 
thrown open to all creeds and classes in all ii.? departments, it is by its actual 
organization very incompletely adapted to afford that formal or peculiar kind 
of instruction, or to honour or recompense its cultivation, which is more 
immediately required, especially in the present altered state of society, by the 
middle classes. 

It may be urged, indeed, that there is a sufficiency of private establishments 

to 
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to obviate the necessity of legislative or Government assistance; and that if 
either should intervene in t!ie case of Ireland, it would be called on to extend a 
similar boon to England and Scotland. 

With your Lordship’s knowledge of the subject, I hardly think yon will lay 
much stress on either of these objections. The first was generally urged (for a 
long period with too much success) against all State interference with ele.nen- 
tary schools. The State has decided to act on ti.e opposite conviction, and has 
had no reason (nor the public, let me add,) to repent of this decision. But 
there are reasons why, in the case of academical establisiimenis, this objection 
sho\dd be allowed even less weight than in that of Klemeiitiry. Most of these 
establishments are necessarily sectarian ; almost all pvoprieiary. The first, from 
their very nature and object, must be naiTOW and exclusive; the second feeUe 
and fluctuating. For amplest proof of both assertions, I refer to the evidence 
taken before our Committee. Even where it practicable to obviate both these 
defects, much more to be efievted would still remain behind ; thi-ir number, 
teachers, instruction, (both as to matter and manner,) their funds, so far I'rom. 
being adequate, are considerably below the necessities 01' a country with half the 
amount of inliabitants and civilisation ascribed to Ireland. 

The second objection appears still more futile. England and Scotland are 
tolerably well provided already; they liave not ytt, at least, preferred any praver, 
as Ireland has done, for the establishment, e.xtension, or reform of such institu- 
tions. If by any circumstance either should be induced to follow her example, 
the Government will, T am disposed to hope, deem it a pleasure as well as a 
duty to meet the prayer in the same spirit in which it is made. So far from 
dreading such demand, they will consider by whom, and for what it is urged. 
It is the people themselves who ask, and what they ask ;or is education, that is, 
for virtue and knowledge ; in other words, for those very blessings which it is 
the end of all good government to secure, and a aesire for winch it ought to be 
the aim of every wise government to infuse. Financial considerations are, of 
course, not to be' excluded ; hut this is a inudeut as well a? generous expenditure. 




reference to other branches of education, the Government and Legislature can 
deny their S3'mpathy and aid to this. I do not see why a contribution from the 
State to a parish 'shool or an university, in aid of the exertions of either, 
should be just and wise, and yet, should be deemed neither x^en vouchsated 
to the intermediate institution, to the college or the academy, rue ‘ let alone, 
or voluntary system, and the ‘‘ no system at all, may or may not be goe< , 
but once surrendered, it is surelv imperative, where still attempts m any 
instance to be retained, to define the grounds which are supposeu to justify the 
exception The Government appears every day more inclined to yxteud us 
encoura-emeut. 1 need not «o farther than the recently proposed increase of 
grant for the establishment of schools of design. That t:ns is a wise and just 
feeling, few will venture to deny; it is at least worth inquiry whether it wou.d 
not be equally so to extend similar encouragement to the estabhsnment 01 

academies and colleges. . , , « . xi 

There is one circumstance indeed which would go fir to warrant the Go ern- 
mem in standing back, that is, the opposirion or indifference of the people 
themselves, and it is judiciously regulated that before any such booii ski be 
offered for acceptance, there shall be a reasonable certainty that it inll be 
acceptable. Without such precauiion these grants will seluom 
good, eonietimes indeed to evil. Tiie Government require tlie test declara- 
tions on the part of the people, and. uhat is less liabk to mist ,ke, of 
tions. Both these tests have been amply ftirmsheo by the people o. Irelanu I 

have only to refer vour Lordship to evidences umh whicn you are alieadj 

familiar, to the testimony of witnesses before tee Comnnttee, to the re ort 

the Committee itself, to the manner :n Kliich that report, especialh that port on 
of it which referred to Provincial Colleges, was immea.ately on its 

appearing in Ireland ; to the two great meetings, the one held at Coik tne other 
at Liiiiefick, on the question, convened on requisitions^ which il we are tj 
.gard the combination of rank, talent, ami respectability, the union ot all 
Sses, creeds, and professions, which they presented, w ere une.xanipled '>'1 *“1 



classes, 
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hour in Munster; to the resolutions and speeches at these meetings; to the 
memorials and petitions which followed, not only from those cities, but from 
eveiy county in the province ; to the memorials presented by a most respectable 
deputation to the Lord Lieutenant (the Marquess of Normanby) ; to the con- 
ference -with his successor; to the successive meetings held in this city last year 
by the noblemen and representatives of the south of Ireland, all unanimous in 
their urgent applications to the Government ; to the deputation from that body 
and on their behalf, headed by Lord Monteagle, to your Lordship ; and finally 
to the several interviews with which I have been honoured by you and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the earnest solicitation of the memorialists; — 

1 have only, I say, to refer your Lordship to these proofs, and the numerous and 
instructive documents with which they were accompanied, and in all of which the 
same deep conviction of the necessity of such establishments, the same anxiety to 
see them commenced, the same dispositions to contribute exertions and funds to 
their support are evinced, in order to place beyond all doubt the existence of both 
of the tests in question — an eager desire for the proposed plan, and a perfect 
willingness to aid in its execution. 

It was from an early impression indeed of the prevalence of these feelings 
amongst the people that the Committee first directed its attention to this 
question. To meet these feelings in such a manner as might best tend to secure 
the object bad in view, elicit the co-operation and sympathy of the people, and 
at the same time that it offered aid, should scrupuously avoid squandering the 
assistance of the State, was the chief purport of their inquiries. The plan to 
which they led was sketched briefly, but clearly, in their Report. It now be- 
comes my duty to again solicit your Lordship’s attention to the principal 
provisions of that plan. 

The Committee purposed to supply the wants detailed above by a regularly 
graduated system of academical institutions ; by county academies in each county, 
provincial colleges in each province, and by special professional schools distributed 
where most required throughout the country. 

The second of these branches comes at present under consideration. 

The Committee proposes for the establishment of this branch, in the words of 
the Report, “ That there gradually be established and maintained at the public 
expense one college at least (of the description referred to) in each of the four 
provinces of Ireland, under the name of Provincial Colleges.” 

The object of these institutions is to provide a higher kind of education, 
calculated either, 1st. to prepare for entering the University; or 2nd. to fit the 
pupil for that special career, professional or otherwise, to which he may be destined. 

This object is to be attained, 1st. by an appropriate course of iustruction ; 
2nd. by an appropriate collegiate organization. 

I.— Instruction. 

It is proposed to retain the decision and arrangement, both as to subjects and 
modes of instruction (though of course on a more extended scale) recommended 
by the Committee in the case of county academies. 

It is as follows ; 

1. Instruction, to be conveyed in courses ; these courses to be — 

(A.) Literary. 

(B.) Scientific. 

(C.) Religious. 

The last separate for the several communions, under the guidance of their 
respective pastors. This whole question is a matter for grave consideration, both 
as to principle and application. 

2. These courses to be severally divided into two classes, — 

(A.) Obligatory. 

(B.) Non-Obligatory. 

The obligatory to comprise such amount of instruction as may be required 
by all, no matter to what situation destined. The nou-obligatory, such special 
instruction as may be necessary to prepare the pupil for any of the pariicular 
professions into which society is divided, and which must therefore be left to 

the 
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the choice (dependent of course on his prospects and purposes) of the pupil or 
his relatives. The first embraces the foundation of general knowledge, the second 
aims at its special appUcalion. It is not very consistent with common sense to 
compel a pupil to study branches for which he may have little occasion hereafter, 
to the neglect or exclusion possibly of others which, to him at least, may be of 
vital importance. If he does not study, if he does not use or want it, it is not 
quite just he should be required to pay. Intellectually and financially considered, 
this arrangement is preferable to that adopted in the majority of our existing 
institutions. It enables any student to obtain the best education, for his special 
views, at the lowest cost, and thus in the widest and strongest sense improves 
and extends education. 

It is proposed that this instruction, whether oidigatory or non-obligatory, 
should be communicated on the plan adopted in the German Gymnasia, i. e. by 
public lectures, followed by class examinations, in each of the branches into 
which the course may be divided. For each of these branches, when in full 
efficiency, one professor will be required ; it is possible, however, that at the 
outset especially, one professor may be able to conduct two or more cognate 
classes without inconvenience. 

In order still more to facilitate to as large a portion as possible of the popu- 
lation, the attainment of these advantages, it is proposed that no boarders should 
he taken into the college, hut that with the exception of chambers for the 
professors, and apartments for the officers and servants, the building should be 
applied to the public purposes exclusively of the institution. 

The students will thus reside in town either with their own families or in 
lodging-houses under the inspection and control of the college, and sanctioned by 
its approval, for this particular purpose. 

The college, it is intended, should be liberally provided with, not only the 
usual literary and scientific apparatus, with a public library or libraries, a museum 
(antiquarian”and philosophical), a laboratory, observatory, botanical gardens, &c. &c., 
but also with a gallery' of casts, engravings, and, if possible, of paintings, not so 
much for professional purposes, as with a view to a more pure and profound 
cultivation of historical and litei-ary taste. 



II.— Orgakization. 

It is proposed, as already stated, that to each branch of the several courses 
one professor should he attached; these professors are to form the Corpus or 
Senatus Academicus, the deliberative body of the college, with equal ranks and 
rights. From this senatus or corpus of the professors, the rector and other officers 
are to be chosen by election, for such period as may hereafter be determined on, 
subiect to the approval of the Government. . ^ . 

It is proposed that the professors, in the first instance, should be nominated by 
the Government, but that future vacancies sliould be filled up by tlie flection ot 
Government from three candidates presented by the corpus of the professors, the 
candidates to be determined by public “concordat,” or what would be perhaps 
preferable, that the corpus should appoint the successful candidate, reserving a 
veto (the grounds to be expressed) to the Government. , . *1 ■ 

The number of professors, it is calculated, wiU at first not exceed 12 ; but this 
number may be increased either by the creation or endovvment of particular 
chairs, in proportion as circumstances may require, by the Government, the pro- 
vince, bodies corporate, or private individuals. . , k , 

The emoluments of the professors to consist of-1 Fixed salary, granted by 
the province, or proceedmg from endowment, or from both. 2. Fees from pupils 
for their respective courses. 3. Chamber.s in the col ege. , , 

Their rights, powers, ftmetions, and duties to be determined by a statute and 

charter to be given hereafter. . , 

It might be advisable to grant not only a charter of incorporation but Power 
to oonfer decrees under the autho.ity of a central board of exammer , composed 
partly of members of the different colleges, partly oi persons emment for literal j 

on in tlm esuWishmSt of the University o London ; there is no ™ason ^ 

University of Ireland might not be esiablisheJ, especially under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the University of Dublin, on a similar basis. 

46. 3 
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All dsssGS and rsiigiotts dGnoininations to be admissible, not only to tbe in- 
struction iiut to the honours, dignities, and emoluments of the college. 

The college to be under the inspection of Government,, and to be required to 
furnish annual reports of income, expeiiditnre, progress, &c., for the purpose of 
their being laid before Parliament. .... 

The point next for consideration is the means by which it is proposed to carry 
tMs plan into execution. 

They are twofold : 1. Means for establishing ; 2. Means lor maintaining, when 

established, these institutions. , , . , , 

The true principle on which both should rest, and wbicb should regulate both, 
has, in more than one part of their Rei:OTt,_beeu distinctly pointed out by the 
Committee. There should be joint eoetribution of funds and labour between the 
State on one side (or more properly the public at large, of which it is the 
representative and administreator) and the inhabitants of the locality more 
immediately proposed to be benefited, on the other. _ 

The application of this principle in the present instance is not ditbcult. 

To the State more properly belongs the establishing, to the loc^ity the mam- 
tenance of educational institution. The grounds for such distinction and alloca- 
tion of duties are obvious ; experience every day confirms them. 

It is proposed (keeping this principle and its application always in view) to 
request the Government, acting on the part of State, to take the initiation. 

From estimates furnished, it is calculated that from 15,000/. to 20,000/. 
•would be sufficient, 'with due economy, to defray the establishing of a moderately- 
sized proTincial college in the south of Ireland, comprising under that head, pur- 
chase of a small quantity of land, the erection of plain substantial building, an 
outfit on a limited scale sufficient for a commencement, &c. See. In the vicinity 
of a laro-e and Nourishing city (and it ought not to be at any great distance from 
one, takiuii into view the convenience of tbe studeut), this e^iniate might, to 
a certain degree, be increased, but not to that extent as to militate materially 
against its general accuracy, whilst on the otlier side should be taken into account 
the chances which may exist of donations of land and building materials from 
bodies corporate or individuals, which would proportionally diminish these same 
charges. 

It is proposed that this sum should be granted in toto by Parliament, the 
Government, as in the case of Belfast, introducing it into tbe Annual Estimates , 
or if Parliament should refuse the whole, that a portion thereof should be asked 
for in the v.'ay of aid, as in the case of roads, harbours, &c. &c. partly executed 
trom the contributions of the people. 

Considering that it is nut proposed to commence with move than one Provin- 
cial College ; that the expenditure is for once only, and not annual, and that 
Parliament has withdrawn grants formerly made for purposes of an analogous 
nature in the south of Ireland, it is not too much to hope that a grant not exceed- 
ing the amount just specified, will not appeal* either to the Government or the 
Legislature excessive. 

If, however, either should require, whether as a preliminary test of the sympathy 
of the people, <ir as a means of diminishing the amount demanded from the Slate, 
that a portion of tbe sum should be met by donations or subscriptions ft’oiii tbe 
localitv, there is no reason to doubt that the province w'ould contribute 5,000 
provided they ■were ensured 15,000 /., the balance of the total sum of 20,C00 1. 
necessary for the e^tablish'meut of these institutions. 

These estimates applv exclusively to the first foundation : we have yet to con- 
sider the expenses of maintenance, and from what resources these expenses may 
be defrayed. 

The expenses of maintenance maybe comprised under the head of salaries 
of professors, officers, and servants of the college; maintenance and repair 
of buildings, support and augmentation, of libraries, museums, collections, garden. 
&c. &c. 

Tbe whole of these charges, it is calculated, could be covered by a sum not ex- 
ceeding 2,500 or at most 3,000/. a year. 

It is proposed to raise this sum by half annual assessment oa the province; the 
mode of raising it to be by presentment through the grand juries of the respective 
counties, to be di'vided proportionally to the valuation of each. 

This course is analogous to that already sanctioned by the Legislature for main- 
tenance of diocesan schools and district lunatic asylums, in Ireland, 

Were 
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Were the grand juries representative bodies, it might, perhaps, be advisable 
to leave to their choice the levy and amount of this assessment ; as, however, 
at present constituted, it appears, more safe, aud more likely to secure the 
pennaiieuce of these colleges, to adopt the coui'se pursued for the maintenance 
of lunatic asylums, of the constabulary, &c. i. e. to make the presentment com- 
pulsory. 

This assessment could be collected at the same time, and in the same manner, 
as other grand-jury taxes, and transmitted to the party or parties appointed for 
the financial administration of the college, as is the practice in reference to insti- 
tutions maintained bv county assessment. 

It is submitted that such a tax, spread as it would over so large a population 
as that of an entire province, of comparatively trifling amount, and levied with- 
out any new or vexatious interference, would hardly be objected to by the great 
body of the ratejrayers, especially when taken in conjunction with the advantages 
accruing to, or within the reach of all, irnm these institutions. 

It is also to be anticipated that the funds of the college would most likeiv not 
continue to be limited to these means only, l>ut that thev would dailv ausniient 
from other sources. 

The college should have power to i-eeeive bequests aud endowments, subject 
to such regulations as might be deemed necessary to provide for their due 
application. 

The Munsier Provincial College, there is reason to think, would very probably 
receive ere long, from the liberality of the inhabitants of the province, endow- 
ments in the shape of burses, exhibitions, lectureships, &c. £cc; not to speak of 
donations of libraries, objects of natural history, Ac. &c. There is at present, at 
Cork, a large collection of casts from the antique, presented to the Cork Insti- 
tution by George the Fourth, which might be transferred with advantage to the 
proposed college. 

The Report does not prescribe the number or extent of these institutions- but 
leaves both, not without reason, to the determination of circumstances. It is 
advisable, however, that not more than one should be undertaken at first : a 
single collegiate institution would be likely to combine a much greater efficiency 
and economy, a higher character, and a greater extent of teaching, than under 
present circumstances is likely to be attainable in two distinct but nece.ssarily 
inferior institutions. 

Holding this in view, it became a question ainonust the promoters of the 
measure, in the event of one college only being fixed on for .Munster, in what 
part of the province it would be most advisable to Ijave it established. Some 
transient exhibitions of natural but honourable rivalry took place, as your Lord- 
ship must have observed in examining the documents already laid before you ; 
hut there is every reason to believe that all differences of tUis description would 
at once disappear the moment the Government and the Legislature seriously took 
up the question, and that every county in the province would willingly acqui- 
esce in the adoption of any site the State should deem right to select for the 
purpose. 

It is not for me of course to point out the mode :u which this plan can best 
be carried into operatiim. If I may venture to suggest, I humbly concede it 
could be promptly aud satisfactorily effected by a Parliamentary grant of 20,000 ?. 
or 25.000 L, the application of which migiit, if necessary, be made conditional, 
on donations or subscriptions to the amount of 5,000/., the whole aggregate 
sum to be vested in the Board of Public ^\orks for the purjjose of being applied, 
under the guidance of the Board of Education, to the establishing a college in 
Munster. A short Bill, on the model of similar ones granted fo;- Ireland, might 
he so framed as to enable and require the grand juries of the respective counties 
of the province to levy, rateably on their several districts, the assessment to the 
amount and for the purposes above stated, as soon as the college should be de- 
clared open by official proclamation from the Lord Lieutenant. 

These tw'o measures would efficiently assure the establishing and maintenance 
of the college. A statute »nd charter of incorporation to be drawn up by com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, would regulate and guarantee, ou the prin- 
ciples already detailed, both in reference to the institution and organization, its 
future constitution. 

I trust, my, Lord, I have placed before you, (and in doing so before the 
Cabinet, with sufficient clearness, the chief bearings of this important subject, 
and that'l have at last succeeded, after the many commmiicauous I have imd 
146. 
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with you already on every one of the points to which I have just endeavoured to 
caU your attention, in impressing your Lordship with the necessity, the object, 
the nature, the advantages, but more especially with the practicability (which 
seemed to he so much doubted) of establisliing and maintaining, not one, but in 
time a series of Provincial Colleges in Ireland. For my own part, sensible as 
I am how little weight attaches to my opinion, I still venture to stale, that every 
day that passes, and every person with whom I converse, adds only to my con- 
viction, so often expressed before, that a greater boon could not be conferred on 
the country, blessing him that takes and him that gives; a nobler monument 
could not be left behind them by the Government-more tending to the virtue 
and happiness of the people, to 'the quiet and prosperity of the country— more 
likely to be valued, and more valuable; but above all, more cheap and more 
practicable, than the execution of the project which not I, hut a Committee of 
the House of Commons, here submits to your consideration. Nor do I stop 
here: with the opinions I entertain of the duties of the governing to the go- 
verned, I respectfully assert, that in this matter there is not, nor ought tlmre to 
he, room fox choice : the people have a right to demand this gift, and having 
demanded it as they have done, the Government and the Legislature are bound to 
grant it. 1 do, therefore, not only earnestly request, but ardently hope, that your 
Lordship, with that regard which you so often express for the moral and intellec- 
tual advancement of Ireland, will bring these suggestions, as early as possible, 
under the consideration of the Cabinet, and thus enable me to say. to the very 
many urgent applications and inquiries which I have from time to rime received, 
and had so much difSculty in answering, that not your Lordship only, but the 
Government generally, have at heart, as truly as any one of the petitioners, the 
object of their prayer, and wait with anxiety the first opportunity to carry it into 
execution. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Thos. Wyse. 

Right Hon. Lord Viscount Morpeth, m.p.. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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